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one  foot,  he  raised  the  other  behind  him,  and  with  body 
and  arms  bent  forward  he  jumped  around,  turning  on  Ins 
foot  like  a  ballet  darn  er  practicing  a  pas  sen/. 

Being  unable  to  play  anything  on  the  piano  which  lie 
might  repeat  I  tried  Tom's  mimetic  ability  by  quoting 
some  verses  from  the  Iliad  and  the  /Eneid.  fie  listened 
attentively.  He  failed  to  repeat  the  line  .after  me  in  its 
entirety,  but  when  1  said  it  a  word  at  a  time  he  would 
repeat  the  Latin  or  Greek  word  after  me  with  not  a  little 
pride  and  satisfaction — for  Blind  Tom  is  childishly  vain. 

It  Occurred  to  me  that  the  verse  in  which  Virgil  aims  at 
the  onomatopoeic  effect  of  a  horse  galloping  over  a  hard 
field  might  catch  him,  and  1  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
me  to  say  it. 

"Yes,  sir.  At  once,"  he  replied  with  an  imperious  air. 
One  pleasure  which  has  a  healthy  side  to  it,  and  is  in 
;  his  head  keeping  with  Blind  Tom’s  cleanliness,  is  his  daily  bath  in 

Lirned,  the  the  Shrewsbury.  In  warm  weather  when  the  tideisfavor- 

e  of  utter  able,  lie  dons  his  bathing  suit,  walks  down  to  the  shore 

f  bringing  from  the  house  and  ducks  and  paddles  about  and  splashes 

reals,  as  a  in  the  water.  He  can  take  a  few  strokes,  but  he  labors 

s  only  one  under  the  pleasing  illusion  that  he  is  a  peerless,  long- 

it  was  the  distance  swimmer.  At  first  he  did  not  take  very  kindly 

called  for  to  this  agreeable  diversion,  possibly  because  he  felt  unfa- 

the  pedal,  miliar  with  anything  in  the  water,  but  he  has  come  to  be 

e  stood  up  very  fond  of  his  bath,  enjoying  it  hugely. 


BLIND  TOM  AS  HE  IS  TO-DAY 
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His  skin  is  not  perfectly  black.  In  his  appearance,  and  in 
his  manner  of  speaking  when  addressed — and  during  the 
whole  day  he  made  no  remark  to  any  one  actually  present 
except  when  addressed — he  shows  intelligence  and  dignity, 
with  quite  a  pride  of  his  own  at  times. 


AFTER  the  Johnstown  flood  a 
colored  man,  who  was  one 
of  its  victims,  was  identified  by  a 
woman  as  Thomas  Wiggins,  and 
was  buried  as  such.  That  the 
writer  spent  the  day  with  Thomas 
Wiggins  a  few  weeks  ago  is 
proof  that  the  inscription  on  the 
Pennsylvania  tombstone  is  singu¬ 
larly  incorrect. 

The  name  Thomas  Wiggins 
means  nothing  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  But  Thomas  Wiggins  is 
"  Blind  Tom,”  a  name  familiar 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  who  have 
heard  the  piano  played  by  this 
wonderful  negro.  The  impres- 

. .  i  pretty  general  one.  As  a  matter 

nf  fact,  Blind  Tom  has  never  been  ill  a  day  in  his  life, 
Lind  is  now  enjoying  an  existence  more  full  of  comforts 
and  happiness  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals. 

On  tlie  banks  of  the  Shrewsbury  River,  in  a  domain  of 
over  two  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  stands  a  picturesque 
two-and-a-hal  f-story  wooden  house  with  a  broad  veranda. 
Here  Blind  Tom  is  at  home.  It  is  an  ideally  beautiful 
spot,  but  Blind  Tom  cannot  see  the  beauties  which  Nature 
has  woven  about  his  home.  Even  the  powerful  lights  of 
the  Highlands,  which  send  their  helpful  rays  eighteen  miles, 
make  little  impression  on  his  nearly  sightless  orbs. 

The  day  the  writer  called,  the  negro  pianist  was  expecting 
a  timer  who  would  correct  a  faulty  A  in  his  concert  grand. 
When  1  reached  the  house  and  pressed  the  annunciator 
button  the  door  was  flung  open  by  Blind  Tom  himself. 

For  a  moment  lie  stood  there,  a  big,  burly  fellow,  of 
nearly  fifty,  his  black  broadcloth  trousers  braced  up  high 
mi  his  capacious  girth,  over  a  white  outing  shirt  with  a 
narrow  pink  stripe.  His  head  raised,  his  large  dark  eyes 
uplifted,  he  waited  till  I  announced  myself  as  a  visitor 
who  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Lerchg,  his 


THOMAS  WIGGINS 
(Blind  Tom) 


Before  I  left,  Tom  played  other  things  for  me.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  heard  Gottschalk,  and  he  said  :  "  I  play 
‘  The  Last  Hope.  ’  ”  This  is  a  composition  of  Gottschalk’s 
which  is  better  known  than  any  other.  He  played  it 
at  once.  Then,  with  a  purpose,  1  asked  him  if  he  played 

“The  Maiden’s  Prayer," 
a  question  one  would 
hardly  put  to  an  intelligent 
pianist  to-day.  But  I 
1  wished  to  see  how  his 

IT  !  memory  would  carry  a 

piece  as  old  as  this,  which 
If  he  could  not  have  played 

v  'A’PR  M  \  for  years,  and  I  also  wanted 

to  see  whether  he  would 
show  any  disdain  for  this 
WBr^Tr^r'  ’  old  threadbare  thing  which 

BBHBidMtf  feflK'  it  was  the  proud  ambition 

■  .  j  of  Our  mothers  to  play  at 

their  graduation  exercises, 
^i  Without  a  moment’s  liesi- 

M '  I  I'l  '  I  I  m  .|  l  ^l  I, |j'| I 

through  the  shades  of  the 
BUND  TOM  AND  HIS  DOG,  room,  and  the  breath  of  the 

PADEREWSKI  honeysuckle  was  wafted  in 

upon  the  blind  child  of 
Nature  as  he  sat  there  in  the 
i-  dim  apartment  alone,  yet  companioned  as  few  mortals  are. 
s  The  strongest  impression  1  bore  away  was  that  of  the 
t  sweet,  contented  life  the  poor,  blind  negro  is  leading, 
s  There  was  pathos  in  it.  I  had  expected  to  find  a  wonder 
at  the  piano,  and  I  did,  for  his  untaught  mastery  of  the 
instrument  is  marvelous  and  admits  of  no  explanation, 
s  It  is  a  gift  of  Nature  pure  and  simple.  '  From  the  time 
v  when  the  Bethune  family  left  the  dinner-table  to  see  w  ho 
e  could  be  playing  on  the  piano,  and  discov  ered  the  sight- 
a  less  pickaninny  of  four  years  perched  on  the  stool,  his 
a  little  hands  plucking  uncanny  melody  from  the  keyboard 
y  — from  that  time  until  now  he  has  had  an  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  instrument  whose  music  is  his  life. 


BLIND  TOM  PLAYING  “SOMETHING  THAT 
THE  BIRDS  AND  WIND  TOLD  HIM" 


"The  A  is  wrong,”  said  Tom,  pressing  his  finger  on 
the  note;  “and  then  this  high  A  is  a  little  out,  too,” 
sounding  another,  two  or  three  octaves  above  the  first. 
He  put  his  finger  on  each  note  without  any  hesitation. 
He  spoke  in  a  rich,  full  voice  and  with  much  simple  dig¬ 
nity.  There  was  a  respectfulness  in  his  air  and  pose, 
however,  which  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  slave 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Then  at  Mr.  l.erche's  request  he  seated  himself,  and  for 
tile  first  lime  I  heard  Blind  Tom  play.  It  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  exhibition.  He  seated  himself  on  the  square, 
horsehair-covered  stool  which  stood  before  the  piano, 
whose  lid  was  raised,  and  began  playing  at  once  a  bril- 
b  nit  composition  with  w  hich  1  w  as  unfamiliar.  His  hands 
ore  not  at  all  "piano  hands.”  In  place  of  the  slender, 
long-fingered  hands  which  one  so  often  sees  in  great 
1'ianists,  Tom’s  hands  are  small  and  plump,  with  the 
■  'iniljs  and  tapering  fingers  quite  short.  They  seemed  too 
”>iall  to  do  octaves  effectively.  Later  it  was  proven  that 
hey  were  not  so  by  any  means.  His  technique  is  good. 
He  executes  runs  with  perfect  ease  and  fluency.  Whether 
’he  composition  is  difficult  or  simple  he  sees  no  difference 
11  it.  He  plays  everything  with  the  same  absence  of  effort. 
Tom’s  head  and  face  are  not  wholly  unattractive.  He 
Has  often  been  described  as  a  repulsive  imbecile  except 
‘hiring  Ifis  moments, at  the  piano.  This  is  not  so.  His 
"  ad  is  small  hut  well  shaped.  His  features  are  of  a 
s,r°ng  African  type,  with  low  forehead,  large  eyes,  nose 
"id  mouth,  and  a  general  heaviness  rather  than  weakness. 


Tom  can  only  dimly  distinguish  objects.  When  he 
was  in  Paris  as  a  young  man  an  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  on  his  eyes  with  only  this  measure  of  success. 
Lie  has  the  habit  of  turning  his  eyes  up  when  he  plays, 
or  when  he  walks  about  mumbling  to  himself.  He 
likes  to  let  the  sunlight  fall  directly  on  his  eyeballs. 
When  he  talks  to  himself  he  will  repeat  a  word  or 
phrase  several  times,  either  to  emphasize  it,  or  through 
pleasure  in  the  sound,  or  else  because  be  is  filling  in 
time  until  some  other  idea  shall  come  to  his  mind. 
For  instance,  he  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time  as 
he  strolled  up  and  down  with  his  rolling  gait  on  the 
veranda:  “Wagner.  Yes.  Wagner.  Mr.  Wagner. 
Richard  Wagner.  Wagner.  Mr.  Wagner  is  dead. 
Yes.  He  is  dead.  Dead.  His  last  opera.  Yes.  His 
opera.  His  last  opera  was  ‘Parsifal.’  ‘Parsifal.’ 
His  last  opera.”  Then  he  indulged  in  a  peculiar  sort  of 
movement,  which  he  frequently  employs.  Standing  on 


OFF  FOR  HIS  DAILY  DRIVE 
WITH  MR.  LERCHE 
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